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To The Summer Class of 1909. 


To her who in her heart The Garden keeps, 
The Lord of all gives precious seed to plant, 
Which, nurtured by his love, springs into life, 
And sheds its fragrance and its fruit above 

To cheer and bless the hungry, weak and sad, 
And if the garden be but tended by 

A noble heart, a willing hand, and eye 

To see another’s need, the blessing spreads; 
Enfolds the gardener with its loving folds, 
Draws in the needy one, and spreads before 
Them both, a feast, the like of which is known to few. 


Who loves her Lord is ever blest, 

But she who loves the feeble child is led 
To that high place of joy wherein she stands 
Before her God, and always in the light 

Of His loved countenance. And there she finds 
The feeble child, the mother’s heart, and Him 
Whose loving voice eternal comfort gives. 
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The Feeble=Plinded 


MISS MARY DENDY, Manchester, England. 
(Read before The Canadian Ladies’ Club.) 


(This excellent paper by Miss 
Mary Dendy, was read by her to 
the Vineland Summer School of 
the Training School this year, 
Thru her courtesy we are permit- 
ted to print it. Owing to its length 
we can not reproduce it in a single 
issue, but it is so practical and 
pertinent that we are not willing 
to give it in abstract.—Eb.) 

Any one who wishes to study 
this problem intelligently must first 
learn from a variety of persons; 
from the medical expert as to what 
weakness of intellect is, how it 
arises or is caused and also as to 
what are the best legitimate means 
of putting an end to it, or at least 
preventing its spread and increase ; 
from the teacher, how to discover 
and train whatever mental faculty 
the sufferer may possess; from the 
poor law guardian and magistrate 
and inspector of inebriate homes 
as to the terrible evils which arise 
from leaving such sufferers unpro- 
tected; from the professor of eu- 
genics as to the deterioration of the 
race which must follow from the 
union of defectives; from the law- 
yer, as to the means of protection 
which we can already command ; 
and then we need a wise and far- 
seeing philanthropist to devise 
means for carrying into effect the 
knowledge thus gained and a skill- 
ful organizer to show us how the 
ideas of the philanthropist may be 
carried out without undue cost to 
the community. Too often people 
begin at the wrong end; they will 
be philanthropists and they fail 
utterly in their aims because they 


have not the patience to begin at 
the beginning and pick the brains 
of those who are wiser than them- 
selves. 

The beginning is not easy, for 
we have to say, first of all, what is 
feebleness of mind? I think it is 
generally admitted that it is, in 
most cases, a milder degree of the 
same defect, or combination of de- 
fects, that produces idiocy. This, 
however, is only putting the ques- 
tion back a step. We then have to 
ask, What is idiocy? Dr. Ashby 
says: “The main cause of feeble- 
ness Of mind is an inheritance of 
nervous instability, which may not 
affect certain members of a family 
or only affect them in a minor de- 
gree, but is apt to appear in one or 
more of the offspring.” Opinions 
are still divided as to the original 
cause of the mental instability. 
This inheritance may account for 
the majority of the cases, but there 
are still very many which occur 
without any such cause being as- 
certainable. Mr. Amos Butler, in 
a paper delivered before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, says: “Occasion- 
ally the children of normal parents 
are feeble-minded. There 
is no method of diverting the 
course. . . There seems to be 
no method by which the tendency 
can be reversd and the degenera- 
tion thus easily accomplished, dis- 
placed by regeneration and restora- 
tion in succeeding generations.” 

In fact, there are freak children. 
Dr. Tredgold says: “There are no 
freaks in nature, and imbecility is 
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but the outcome of natural laws.” 
It is, however, extremely difficult 
to trace the working of such laws, 
unless, indeed, we put down many 
cases as the result of the law that 
there is a tendency to variation in 
every germ of life. Because of this 
tendency to variation, we get in- 
stances of reversion to an earlier 
and less developed type of human- 
ity. Micro-cephalic children, for 
instance, it has been said, may be 
a reversion to the ape type, and 
many children who have brains 
which are essentially wanting in 
the higher centers, are undoubtedly 
reversions.” 

There are a few cases which can 
not be accounted for in any way: 
for instance, what law was at work 
to produce a child, who at nine 
years of age is a grown-up man, 
with the mind of a feebly-gifted 
child? It is certainly a variation 
from the normal but it can hardly 
be called a reversion; we are not 
aware of any period in the history 
of the human race in which indi- 
viduals reached maturity so young. 
It is, of course, a rare condition ; 
still cases of Progeria do occur. 
(We at Sandlebridge have one very 
marked instance under our care at 
present. ) 

It is not necessary for those who 
work among the feeble-minded to 
know in every instance even the 
immediate cause of the trouble, tho 
it is very desirable to trace it in as 
many cases as possible, so that the 
men of science, to whom this part 
of the question properly belongs, 
may have all the accurate informa- 
tion which is available. Here I 
would remark that we must guard 
ourselves against accepting with- 
out sufficient evidence, histories of 
accidents as causative of this trou- 
ble. Putting aside the obviously 
ridiculous stories which we hear, 
as that a child had been all right 
until he had measles, followed by 





pneumonia and the use of a steam 
kettle, when the steam had got into 
his brain and fogged it so that it 
was never clear again; or that a 
child had got a button up its nose, 
which settled on the spine and pro- 
duced an abscess which caused epi- 
lepsy; putting aside, I say, such 
stories as these, there is a natural 
tendency to put down weakness of 
mind and epilepsy to anything but 
the real cause. It is only after 
patient inquiry, and often after 
two or three interviews, that we get 
at the facts of the case and find 
that there is a notable degeneracy 
of the family stock, showing itself 
in different members in different 
ways. Sometimes there is obviously 
no intention to deceive or to con- 
ceal anything; the child really has 
not shown any mental defect up to 
a certain point; then it has had 
some illness or a fall—something 
has occurred which in the normal 
child would not have produced any 
lasting effect; but the poor, little, 
badly-balanced mind could not 
stand the shock and has succumbed, 
just as one or more of its forebears 
has done before it. 

Whatever the cause of the trou- 
ble we are considering, its victims 
can be treated by the same agen- 
cies, and, with due regard for indi- 
viduality, in the same institutions— 
but they can not, with propriety, be 
treated together with imbeciles or 
idiots, nor with pronounced epilep- 
tics. Tho the dividing line be 
difficult to draw in theory, it is in 
practice easy to distinguish the 
feeble-minded child from _ these 
types on the one hand and from 
the merely dull and backward child 
on the other. The idiot can not 
wash and dress itself; often can 
not feed itself or sit up; indeed, I 
have seen cases in which there was 
no evidence of any mind or in- 
stinct. The imbecile is better than 
the idiot, but still too helpless to be 
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classed with the feeble-minded 
child. There is nothing to be done 
with the idiot by training; there is 
not much to be done with the im- 
becile, but there is a great deal that 
can be done with the feeble-minded 
child. 

On the other hand, the merely 
dull and backward child is free 
from the ecentricities of demeanor 
and weakness of will-power which 
mark the children we are now con- 
sidering. A child who is low in 
his standards at school from neg- 
lect or ill-health, may show very 
considerable common sense and un- 
derstand how to guide himself in 
the emergencies of his daily life. 

The main point to be remem- 
bered is that whatever the cause 
of weakness of intellect, it will, un- 
less it be the result of injury to the 
individual, and therefore an ac- 
quired characteristic, tend to be 
handed on to,the offspring of the 
sufferer. Mr. Butler gives us some 
appalling figures bearing upon this 
question of inheritance, and asks 
most pertinently: “Is there any- 
thing else which reproduces itself 
so surely?” And the next point to 
bear in mind is that it is an incur- 
able trouble. 

It is because of this that it is 
hereditary and incurable that it is 
the most pressing of all the social 
problems of our time. Moreover, 
because of its nature, it is the only 
one which, in my opinion, justifies 
us in overruling the responsibility 
of the parent for his child. Indeed, 
in too many instances, there is no 
such responsibility. The father is 
often very little, if any better, than 
his child. 

It is a problem which lies at the 
root of all others and until we deal 
with it in a rational way there is 
little hope, indeed, of bettering the 
general condition of our people. 
We must apply to it precisely the 
same reasoning which the Canadian 


Government has applied to it in the 
case of emigrants. It is but a little 
while ago that I was called upon 
to help a poor woman in Manches- 
ter who had nearly a year pre- 
viously gone out to Canada with 
her husband and two little children. 
After some months, one of the 
children being ill, she had occasion 
to send for a doctor and he at once 
reported the child as weak-minded, 
and she was sent back to England 
with it. Finally, it was arranged for 
her to leave the little thing in a 
work-house and return again to her 
husband. It is a good thing, what- 
ever the inconveniences to us at 
home, that you should try to keep 
your population from contamina- 
tion of this kind. But you, as well 
as all the other nations, need to 
go a step further and to exclude 
these defectives from the genera- 
tions to come. We have no right 
to flood the future with a stream 
of incapacity. 

Almost all the evils which occupy 
the attention of sociologists are 
brought about very largely by 
weakness of intellect. Let me 
name some of them: 

Infantile mortality. 

Child-neglect and underfeeding 
(or improper feeding). 

Drink. 

Unemployment. 

Consumption. 

Purposeless crime, such as as- 
sault, murder, theft (which, when 
it occurs amongst the rich, we call 
kleptomania ). 

Now, the question of infantile 
mortality is one that is being con- 
sidered from many points of view. 
We are trying to teach our girls 
at home to understand how to feed 
and look after children, and a law 
has been passed which it is hoped 
will press heavily upon those care- 
less mothers who allow their chil- 
dren to die from accident or neg- 
lect. Some benevolent people have 
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even gone to the length of trying to 
induce mothers to do for the sake 
of greed what they will not do for 
natural affection, and have offered 
rewards for all infants brought up 
to a vear old. But I think we have 
not yet reached all the cause of 
infantile mortality. I am sure that 
it is due, in great measure, to the 
mental deterioration of individual 
families—not to the deterioration 
of the race as a whole. That is 
another story. I do not think such 
deterioration exists. Indeed, John 
Burns quoted figures lately which 
show that, in spite of all that is 
said to the contrary, conditions are 
improving in every respect except 
in this one of excessive mortality 
amongst children and in the other 
with which we are dealing today. 
Unfortunately, it is the one trouble 
of our country and of all civilized 
countries which is on the increase, 
and this is very largely owing to 
our philanthropic efforts. Until 
all cases of feebleness of mind are 
made certifiable it will be difficult 
to arrive at exact numbers concern- 
ing it, but those published by Mr. 
Dickinson three years ago probably 
understate, rather than overstate, 
the evil for Great Britain. He 
estimates that in addition to 110,000 
certified cases there are 100,000 
uncertified. 

I have lately been tabulating the 
particulars of 1,000 cases of feeble- 
ness of mind in children; nothing 
has been more forcibly brought 
home to me by the careful exam- 
ination of these particulars than the 
very large families that are found 
where there is a heritage of weak- 
ness Of intellect; that is, where 
there is deterioration of family 
stock. Certainly there is one evil 
with which the feeble-minded can 
not be charged: they are not re- 
sponsible for the decreasing birth- 
rate. It is as tho where the higher 
faculties have dwindled, the lower 


or merely animal predominate in an 
unusual degree. Amongst these 
very large families it is instructive 
to note the very large number of 
early deaths. 

Taking, without section, the first 
hundred of these thousand cases, 
I find that they contributed (up to 
date) 149 deaths of children, also 
26, or rather more than one-eighth 
of the parents were dead. In these 
same families there were, besides 
the hundred defectives from whom 
we start, 51 other persons who were 
either insane or epileptic or feeble- 
minded. So, that in 100 families, 
there were 151 persons so afflicted 
and 175 premature deaths, and we 
do not know how many more might 
show the defect, as they passed out 
of infancy or might die before 
reaching the age of three years. If, 
however, we select our families we 
get a much higher death rate. We 
find 100 families, each with one or 
more defective children in it, who 
contribute 507 deaths of young 
children. This is hardly to be 
wondered at when we find such 
families as this: Mother twice mar- 
ried; nineteen children by her first 
husband, two by her second; all the 
children dead but two; one of these 
two an idiot; the woman herself 
not reported as weak-minded, but 
her sister is an idiot. Amongst all 
these deaths, it is noteworthy that 
there are a great many accidents, 
generally scalding or burning. Fee- 
ble-minded mothers do not realize 
that if a toddling baby be left alone 
with an unprotected fire, the 
chances are that it will be burned. 
Nor do they realize that if they 
sleep with their little ones in bed 
with them, there is great likelihood 
of the infants being smothered. 
They can not calculate or foresee 
consequences. Such consequences 
often come to them with a painful 
surprise. In a milder degree they 
are in the position of the imbecile 
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who cut off the head of a sleeping 
man in order to enjoy the surprise 
of the man when he should awake 
(Sherlock.) In our schools we 
have two lads, neither of them of 
a very low type, who were found 
happily playing at pig-killing one 
afternoon; mistaken generosity had 
provided the big lad with a knife 
as a Xmas present and the little one 
had much pleasure in being the pig. 
Neither had any idea that cutting 
the little lad’s throat would mean 
death. 

It is also significant that the in- 
fantile death rate is everywhere in 
England lower amongst the Jews 
than amongst the Christians, and 
the proportion of feeble-minded 
children is also lower amongst the 
Jews. I think when we lament, as 
lament we must, over the prema- 
ture deaths of so many who are 
born, we may take a little comfort 
from these facts. It would hardly 
be to the advantage of the human 
race if more of the children of the 
feeble-minded survived. (I am 
aware that it is possible this ques- 
tion of infantile mortality may as- 
sume a different aspect here in 
Canada. I am told, but do not 
know how far it is true, that here 
the climate is responsible for a 
great number of deaths of young 
children. In any case, inherited 
weakness would be likely to aggra- 
vate the trouble. And it may very 
well be that Canada, like Australia 
and New Zealand, is already suffer- 
ing from the old habit of sending 
out to the Colonies those who have 
been failures at home.) 

Coming next to the question of 
child-neglect and  under-feeding 
there is an unfortunate tendency 
here, as in other matters, to put the 
cart before the horse. People have 
been anxious to prove that want of 
food will make a defective child 
out of a normal one, or that under- 


feeding in the parents will produce 


mental defect in the children. As 
to the latter point, it seems to me 
answer enough that these children 
are found in as great numbers 
amongst the very rich as amongst 
the very poor. And (as I have 
said) they are a pressing problem 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
where under-feeding does not exist 
as it does in the mother-country. 

As to the former question, that 
of the under-feeding of the children 
themselves, I am permitted to quote 
from a letter written to me by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt. He says “that 
they can be manufactured by physi- 
cal deterioration acting upon nor- 
mal minds is ridiculous; no such 
cases can be produced.” If a 
slightly feeble child be made worse 
by bad conditions, recovery under 
normal conditions to such capacity 
as he was born with will ensue. By 
breeding only is this variety of man 
continued. One can not say if the 
idiot variety were eliminated by de- 
tention, that this variety or some 
other might not spontaneously re- 
appear. I dare say it might. I am 
sure we could not manufacture it 
by mere miseria.” 

Dr. Clouston says, “Every human 
brain has from the beginning, thru 
heredity and innate capacity, fixed 
limits of power in all directions be- 
yond which no efforts, no teaching, 
and no favorable environment will 
make it any stronger or more pow- 
erful.” 

That is as much as to say that 
the brain which is defective at 
birth will always be defective. The 
fact is that underfed children are 
dull and stupid and so are overfed 
children and children who do not 
have enough sleep ; but they are not, 
because of their under-feeding or 
over-feeding or lack of sleep, de- 
fective in intellect. Under-feeding 
is a result and not a cause of weak- 
ness of intellect. You can not 
make parents who are themselves 
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below the average in mental capac- 
ity see, or if you make them see 
you can not make them remember 
that their children require to be 
clothed and fed and kept warm and 
clean, not just now and then, but 
every day and always until they are 
able to take care of themselves. 

Here is a case in point taken 
from the police news in a daily 
paper: Thomas and Alice Brown 
were charged with manslaughter of 
their child, aged thirteen months, 
and also with neglecting her in a 
manner like to cause her unneces- 
sary suffering or injury to health. 
The officer of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children prosecuted. The husband 
was a hard working man and earn- 
ed twenty-six shillings a week. A! 
nurse described the wasting away 
of the child and the offensive con- 
ditions under which the prisoner 
lived. The children washed them- 
selves except a child of four—it 
went dirty, dirtier than the others. 
A doctor gave evidence as to the 
filthy condition of the room and the 
child. The husband gave evidence 
that his wife had been put away 
three or four times because her 
head was weak. Does it not seem 
inconceivable folly that such a 
woman should not, as the phrase 
goes, have been put away alto- 
gether? 

Lately I took this cutting from 
another paper: “M. A. T., a single 
woman, was charged with neglect- 
ing wilfully five of her children. 
Superintendent B., who prosecuted, 
said that the woman lived , and 
she had six illegitimate children, 
whose ages ranged from eighteen 
to three years. In addition there 
was a baby fourteen months old, 
which was the daughter of the 
eighteen years’ old girl. All the 
children were mentally afflicted, 
badly clothed and in a dirty condi- 
tion. For years the family had oc- 








cupied a two-roomed cottage, and it 
was in a filthy state. The woman 
said she would try to do better, and 
after the magistrate had severely 
commented on her neglect and told 
her that serious consequences would 
ensue if she came there again, the 
bench fined her 12/6.” 

It appears to me that serious 
consequences will ensue whether 
the woman appears again before 
the bench or not. 

In another case in which we 
have not yet been able to do any- 
thing, but in which I am in hopes 
our new Children’s Charter will 
help us, there are deaf-mute father 
and mother. The father is a con- 
genital deaf-mute, and congenital 
deaf-mutism is interchangeable with 
weakness of intellect and with 
epilepsy. The mother can hardly 
be called feeble-minded, but she is 
bad and lazy. There are two chil- 
dren (both with speech, by the 
way), eight and nine years Wd, 
who are slightly weak of intellect 
and are treated like little slaves in 
the house. These and similar cases 
may be multiplied by the hundred ; 
occasional fines go no way to pre- 
venting the trouble and where there 
is marked defect such as deaf- 
mutism, there are always plenty of 
good-hearted people to make it 
easy for the family to carry on 
instead of breaking up the house 
and going into the workhouse. 

So when we come to the ques- 
tion of drink. For generations 
people have been trying to kill out 
this evil habit of excess; every bad 
feature of our lives has been put 
down to it and now, when a great 
deal of attention is being paid to 
disease of mind, or perhaps I 
should rather say lack of mind in 
our children, there is a jealous de- 
sire on the part of some total ab- 
stainers to make out that this also 
is a result of the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. There could not be 
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a greater mistake, and it is a very 
serious mistake, for we shall not 
help people in a trouble they have 
by treating them for one which 
they have not. Drink is most often 
a result and not a cause of feeble- 
ness of mind. This is not now a 
question of opinion, but of ascer- 
tained fact. Dr. Brantwaite, H. 
M. I. of Inebriate Homes, tells us 
that 62 per cent. of all the cases 
committed to these homes are in- 
sane or mentally defective, a great 
majority coming under the latter 
heading. He goes on to say that 
mental incompetence stopping short 
of insanity holds a prominent posi- 
tion in the causation of habitual 
drunkenness, and that it is morally 
certain that the large majority of 
the cases (1,124) included in the 
defective section of the table start- 
ed life handicapped by weakness.” 

Dr. Gill, the Director of the 
Langho Inebriates’ Reformatory, 
tells us that 60 per cent. of those 
committed to his care are insane or 
mentally defective, and quoting Dr. 
Brantwaite’s figures as corrobor- 
ating his own, goes on to say that 
these figures are of great practical 
importance and reveal a state of 
affairs that has never been sus- 
pected. He is mistaken there; 
some of us have for a long time 
more than suspected this state of 
affairs—the knowledge of it has 
been forced upon us in the course 
of our work. 

To begin with, so far as I can 
obtain reliable information (and of 
necessity being so ignorant, I must 
rely upon what eminent physiolo- 
gists and medical men have told 
me), there is no reason why the 
children of drunkards should be 
mentally defective. An inherited 
characteristic must be of the same 
nature as that from which: it 
springs. Mendel got interesting 
and regular varieties from his ex- 


periments with sweet peas, but he 


never got a poppy from a pea. As 
a matter of fact, the children of 
drunkards are not more liable to be 
mentally weak than the children of 
sober people. 

To go back to that first hundred 
cases of which I spoke, I find that 
in fifty-six the parents were defi- 
nitely sober; in thirteen they were 
definitely one or both of them 
drunken ; in twenty-nine there is no 
definite history either way, tho it is 
probable that some of the twenty- 
nine would be drunken. Thus a 
majority of the parents were sober. 
Moreover, it is quite easy to keep 
the weak in mind from drinking; 
they have not, as a rule, the craving 
for drink that will make man sacri- 
fice everything to obtain it; they 
drink, as they do every other bad 
and foolish thing that comes in 
their way, because it is easier to 
do it than to leave it undone. Dr. 
Gill is quite right when he says 
that there is no road to sobriety for 
the mentally defective drunkard but 
that which leads to permanent de- 
tention. And I must make quite 
clear the point upon which both 
these medical men lay stress—these 
mentally weak drunkards were 
mentally weak first and drunkards 
afterwards. “Mental defectives,” 
says Dr. Gill, “are not naturally 
drunkards, but have acquired the 
habit as a result of environment, 
which is most likely to lead to the 
formation of this vicious habit; 
then in the most expensive way 
(for the cost of inebriate homes 
is immense) we set ourselves to 
cure them of the habit and then, 
when it is cured we return them 
to the environment which led to 
its formation. <A folly to laugh 
over were it not so sad and bitter 
in its results. 

It may seem to be a long story 
from defective children to adult 
inebriates, but the adult inebriates 
were children once. We have got 
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too much into the way of consid- 
ering children as a race apart; we 
do not remember that they are a 
product of the last generation and 
will be the producers of the next. 
It is by so incompletely remember- 
ing this that we do so much charit- 
able mischief. 

I have dwelt at some length upon 
this question of drink in connection 
with weakness of mind, because I 
am sure that no more important 
contribution to our knowledge of 
the subject has for some time been 
made than this definite evidence, 
put forward by acknowledged ex- 
perts, who were approaching the 
history of the derilect humanity 
from a standpoint quite different 
from mine and that of my fellow- 
workers, that drunkenness is very 
frequently a symptom and not a 
cause of weakness of mind. 

To come to the question of em- 
ployment. In England, of late 
years, we have had a remarkable 
object lesson in the number of 
children who are leaving our Day 
Special Schools. There are about 
one hundred and eighty of these 
schools, accommodating between 
eleven and twelve thousand chil- 
dren. If we remember the num- 
bers of the feeble-minded, we shall 
see that nearly all of them are still 
without even the help of special 
teaching. In London alone eight 
hundred children a year are leav- 
ing these schools. I think we shall 
not want much convincing that 
they form a very large proportion 
of the unemployed; in fact, were 
the unemployable dealt with, the 
problem of the unemployed would 
soon settle itself. Our experience 
in Manchester has been that our 
boys often get work when they 
leave the Special School, but that 
they lose it after a short time. The 
best of them keep their places only 
so long as they can be considered 
boys. When it comes to the ques- 





tion of men’s wages they are 
turned adrift—nobody wants them. 
Others, if they are presentable in 
appearance, and have a good ad- 
dress, get place after place, but they 
are rarely in employment for any 
length of time. Undoubtedly, the 
Employers’ Liability Act has made 
it more difficult to find work for 
the defective whose eccentricities 
are often very numerous and very 
dangerous, both to themselves and 
other people. It is obvious that a 
supply of unskilled labor of this 
kind tends to keep the rate of wage 
of all unskilled labor very low. 
Much might be done for these chil- 
dren if, on leaving school, they 
could be admitted to trade schools, 
as was suggested by the late Dr. 
Ashby. They might thus be trained 
to some one useful occupation. 
Many of them are capable of train- 
ing, but even then it would be 
necessary to arrange for their car- 
rying on their trade, in the major- 
ity of cases, in seclusion and safety. 
Such schools would serve a further 
purpose by giving a longer period 
of probation and observation to 
determine whether the boy was 
suffering from such a degree of 
mental defect as would make it 
dangerous for him to be at large. 
There is a whole class of children, 
generally ricketty dwarfs and crip- 
ples, who appear to be defective 
only in the power of getting book- 
learning. They are not wanting in 
common sense. If such a_ boy 
proved to be capable of learning a 
trade, it might be well that the 
medical man in charge would de- 
cide that he was suffering from 
an acquired defect and was not 
feeble-minded in the true sense of 
the term, and that, therefore, it 
would be unjustifiable to detain 
after he had learned to get his 
living. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mouth Breathing, some of its Causes and 
some of its Effects 


FRANK H. WALLS, D. D. S., Vineland. N. J. 
(Prepared for the Summer School of the Training School 1909.) 


Mouth Breathing in all ages has been 
regarded as a bad habit, and with good 
reason. It was only about a third of a 
century ago that we began to find out the 
cause of this dread affliction. 

Dr. Wm. Meyer a Danish throat surgeon 
whose death occured quite recently, dis- 
covered in studying a number of children 
who were mouth breathers that in all of 
them there was present in the roof of the 
throat curious spongy growths which 
blocked up the posterior opening of the 
nostrils. 

As this mass was made up of a number 
of small lobules and the tissue appeared 
to be like that of a lymphatic gland the 
name adenoids—which means gland-like 
—was giventothem. Later they were 
called, post nasal growths, from the fact 
that they lie just behind the rear opening 
of the nostrils, and the two names are 
used interchangeably. Our knowledge 
has spread and broadened from this start- 
ing point until now we know that aden- 
oids are the chief cause, not merely of 
mouth breathing but of at least two-thirds 
of the injurious effects which have been 
attributed to this habit. Mouth breath- 
ing is not simply a bad habit, a careless 
trick on the part of the child, there are 
reasons for it over which the child has no 
control. We have come to realize that 
physical bad habits as well as many 
mental and moral ones, have a definite 
physical cause, and surely no child ever 
becomes a mouth breather as long as he 
can breath comfortably through the nose. 
The question naturally arises what are 
adenoids and how do they come to pro- 


duce such serious disturbances? This 
can be partially answered by saying that 
they are tonsils and with all a_ tonsils 
susceptibility to irritation and inflama- 
tion. And that raises still another ques- 
tion, what is a tonsil? And to that no 
satisfactory answer can be given. 

They are one of the conundrums of 
physiology. All we know of them is that 
they are not mere glands, as they have 
neither duct nor secretion, but are simple 
masses of embryonic tissue, which has a 
habit of grouping itself about the open- 
ing of unused canals. The two largest or 
throat tonsils surround the inner openings 
of the second gill-slits of the embryo; 
the lingual tonsil at the base of the ton- 
gue, encircles the mouth of the duct of 
the thyroid gland and the one that con- 
cerns us, which is located in the roof of 
the pharynx is grouped about the opening 
of another unused canal which performs 
the singular and apparently most un- 
called for office of connecting the cavity 
of the brain with the throat. These ton- 
sils can all be removed completely with- 
out any injury to the general health and 
they all tend to shrink and in the case of 
the pharygeal, almost disappear after the 
twelfth or fourteenth year. As the 
pharygeal tonsil is the cause of the 
trouble of which we are speaking, we will 
confine ourselves to its consideration. 

From its location of vantage it is in 
position to produce serious disturbances 
of two of our most important functions, 
respiration and digestion, and three of the 
five senses, viz., smell, taste and hearing. 
The largest share of their influence upon 
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the childs intelligence is brought about in 
a some what unexpected and even sur- 
prising manner, and that is by the effects 
of the growths upon his hearing. You 
will remember that this third tonsil is 
situated at the highest point of the roof 
of the pharynx or back of the throat. 
The first effects of its enlargement is to 
block the posterior opening of the nostrils, 
and then the child must necessarily 
breathe through the mouth. Only about 
three-fourths of an inch below it upon 
either side, open the mouths of the eusta- 
chian tubes, the little canals which carry 
air from the throat out into the drum 
cavity of the ear. You have frequently 
had practical demonstrations of the exis- 
tance of these canals by the well known 
sensation from blowing the nose vigor- 
ously. This sensation was simply due to 
a little air being driven out through the 
tube under pressure brought to bear in 
blowing the nose. The position of this 
tonsil could hardly have been better 
planned if it had been devised for the 
special purpose of setting up trouble in 
the mouths of these tubes. 

When this tonsil becomes enlarged and 
we have what is commonly known as 
adenoids, we get a mucous secretion from 
them which quickly becomes purulent 
and this secretion drains right into the 
mouths of the eustachian tubes which 
causes infection and inflamation and 
clogging of these canals, and very often a 
child so affected is a frequent sufferer 
from the earache. It has been stated by 
good authority that two-thirds of all the 
ear ache and five-sixths of all cases of 
deafness are due to adenoids. Ear ache 
is simply the pain due to acute inflama- 
tion in the small drum cavity of the ear. 
This inflamation in a large majority of 
cases will subside and the pus drain back 
through the eustachian tube. However, 
in a fair percentage of cases it will break 
in the opposite direction and we have the 
familiar ruptured drum and the discharge 
from the ear. In either case the drum 
membrane becomes thickened so that it 
can no longer vibrate properly. The 
delicate little bones behind it become 
clogged and the child becomes deaf. This 


may be the secret of the childs indiffer- 
ence or even of his apparent disobe- 
dience and rebelliousness. What other 
children hear without an effort he has to 
strain every nerve tocatch. He misun- 
derstands the question that is asked of 
him, makes an absurd answer, and is 
either scolded or laughed at. In nine 
cases out of ten where children are 
troublesome or stupid there is a physical 
reason for it. With the blocking of the 
posterior nares the sense of smell is 
interfered with for as you well know the 
nose is the medium through which we 
smell and mouth breathers can only de- 
tect the rankest of odors. The sense of 
taste also suffers, for a large part of what 
we term taste is really smell. We all 
know how flat our favorite dishes taste 
when we have a bad cold and this remem- 
ber is the permenant condition of the 
palate of the little mouth breather. No 
wonder his appetite is usually poor and 
that what he does eat is so poorly di- 
gested and assimilated. Unless some- 
thing is done to correct or remedy this 
condition, the child becomes pale, anemic, 
listless, and continues deficient in size 
and weight. The upper lip is shortened, 
the buccal muscles tense, the tongue lies 
in the floor of the mouth, all causing a 
narrowing of the upper arch. The lower 
jaw is drawn back and its proper develop- 
ment interferred with, thus causing a 
faulty occlusion of the teeth and in many 
cases transforming what might otherwise 
have been a sweet face to look upon, into 
an ugly deformity. 

Wherever pathological conditions ne- 
cessitate mouth breathing, the beautiful 
harmony of growth and functions of the 
parts is seriously disturbed, with a cer- 
tainty of derangement and deformity. 
The causes of mouth breathing are many, 
but are always pathological. Anything 
that acts as an irritant to the mucous 
membrane sufficient to cause an enlarge- 
ment of the bloodvessels will restrict the 
normal size of the air passages and pro- 
duce mouth breathing, the evil effects of 
which upon the system are so serious that 
they should at once be recognized and 
referred to the physician. 
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In normal breathing the air passes 
through the nose, is filtered, warmed and 
moistened before entering the lungs, the 
glands in the nose secreting about one 
pint of moisture in twenty-four hours. 
The lack of this moisture accounts for the 
throat becoming so dry when from severe 
colds we are obliged to breathe through 
the mouth. If you examine the mouth 
and teeth of one of these mouth breathers 
you will in most cases find a high vault, 
a narrow arch, and consequently a crowd- 
ded condition of the teeth in the front of 
the mouth, this condition is due to the 
fact that the nostrils are not used and the 
roof of the mouth infringes upon the 
space which should and would be occu- 
pied by the nostrils were they properly 
developed by use. In the growth of a 
healthy child a balance is preserved, be- 
tween these lower and upper compart- 
ments, of the original mouth-nose cavity. 
The nose above growing as rapidly in 
depth and in breadth as the mouth. The 
horizontal partition between the floor of 
the nose and the roof of the mouth is kept 
comparatively flat and level. Where we 
have these adenoid growths however the 
nostrils no longer being adequately used 
and consequently failing to grow, and the 
mouth cavity below growing at the full 
normal rate, it is not long before the 
mouth begins to encroach upon the nost- 
rils by raising the roof or the partition. 

One would naturally think that in this 
enlightened age, the most of the children 
afflicted in this manner, would receive 
proper attention, but it has been said by 
good authority, that ninety-five per cent. 
of these cases get absolutely no treatment, 
and consequently grow to manhood and 
womanhood, seriously handicapped for 
life, both physically and mentally. There 
is a cheerful side to this picture, however, 


for the cause of all this trouble may be 
removed and a most satisfactory cure is 
almost sure to follow, particularly if the 
trouble is recognized early and immediate 
attention given. You may ask what 
can a teacher do to help these little ones 
so afflicted? I would say in answer to 
that, use your influence for the appoint- 
ment of medical and dental inspectors 
for all public schools. I say medical and 
dental because I believe this dread condi- 
tion is quite as apt to be discovered by 
the dentist as by the general practicioner 
of medicine. Where there are no such 
inspectors and you have children under 
your care so afflicted, consult the parents 
and if possible have the child given 
proper medical and surgical care. You 
will be abundantly repaid for your trouble 
in seeing the improvement the child will 
make both mentally and physically, and 
if you can improve the physical condition 
of these children, and put them on an 
equal footing with their fellows, that will 
surely be a bright star added to your 
crown. The time is soon coming when 
the State will realize that from a business 
stand point it pays to look after the 
physical as well as the mental condition 
of the children. 

What the world needs today is men and 
women strong in body and mind. The 
Universities are adding physical culture 
to their curricula and giving to every 
student a physical examination upon his 
entrance and directing what sort of train- 
ing he shall have, which is a step in the 
right direction, but the ideal way is to 
have the physical examination and in- 
struction in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. See thatthe child has a good 
start physically for oftentimes, before he 
reaches the University he is doomed to a 
life of invalidism and misery. 
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In 1904 the following law was 
passed by the Legislature of New 
Jersey: 

“It shall be unlawful hereafter 
for any person who has been con- 
fined in any public asylum or in- 
stitution as an epileptic, or insane 
or feeble-minded patient, to inter- 
marry in this State, without a cer- 
tificate from two regularly licensed 
physicians of this State that such 
person has been completely cured 
of such insanity, epilepsy, or feeble 
mind, and there is no probability 
that such person will transmit any 
of said defects or disabilities to the 
issue of such marriage; any person 
of sound mind who shall inter- 
marry with any such epileptic, in- 
sane, or feeble-minded person, with 
knowledge of his or her disability, 
or who shall advise, aid, abet, cause 
or assist in procuring any marriage 
contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 

Since that time many facts have 
been gathered together to show that 
more careful regulations should be 
made and the above law rigidly en- 
forced. Here are some examples 
of what usually happens: 

1. An alcoholic insane paternal 
grandfather, a tuberculous, cancer- 
ous, maternal grandmother, imbe- 
cile mother with feeble-minded 
sister married to imbecile father. 
Result : five feeble-minded children, 
one dead, one in custody, all the 
rest at large. 

2. An insane father, a feeble- 
minded mother, seven children all 
mentally deficient; one in proper 


F New Marriage Law 


custody, one married, three in alms- 
house with mother. 

3. An alcoholic father with an 
imbecile brother, an _ alcoholic 
mother with tuberculous sister; 
eight feeble-minded children, only 
one in custody. 

4. A feeble-minded paternal 
grandmother, a neurotic maternal 
grandfather, an alcoholic father, a 
neurotic mother with a “queer” 
sister; ten children, eight feeble- 
minded children, two uncertain; 
one of this family in proper cus- 
tody. 

5. A feeble-minded mother, with 
three imbecile brothers and sisters; 
eight children, all feeble-minded ; 
three different fathers represented. 
Only one child in proper custody. 

Does this thing need argument? 
Do the people of New Jersey wish 
to go on paying taxes to support 
the offspring of such families in 
almshouses, hospitals for the in- 
sane, institutions for the feeble- 
minded and epileptics ? 





“There is no field in political 
economy which can be worked to 
better advantage for the diminution 
of crime, pauperism, and insanity, 
than that of idiocy.” (Kerlin, Pro- 
ceedings of National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1884.) 





“The feeble-minded woman is 
not to be condemned and punished, 
but rather to be pitied and helped 
in every possible way.” (Bicknell, 
Indiana State Conference of Chari+ 
ties and Correction, 1895:) 
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Sympathy as a Factor in Inspection 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
(From ‘‘The Survey,’’ Aug. 21, 1909.) 


In “The Survey,” August 21, 1909. 

When the State Board’s inspec- 
tor visits an institution, the thing 
he must look at is the institution. 
It’s quite possible to be like the 
man who in the forest could not 
see the wood for the trees. It is 
of slight value, altho it is necessary, 
to check off the payment of the 
tithes or mint and anise and cum- 
min. But the inspector who has no 
sense of proportion is as unfit for 
his work as one who has no sense 
of smell or of humor. The pessi- 
mist who can only see what is 
wrong is as badly out of place as 
the optimist, who is led by the nose 
(or the ear, rather) by a glib- 
talking superintendent into unquali- 
fied praise of glittering superficiali- 
ties and neglect of everything below 
the surface. 

The writer once visited a large 
hospital for the insane in the com- 
pany of an experienced member of 
the State Board whose hobby was 
scrubbed woodwork. The place 
was scrubbed to perfection, and my 
friend could see nothing else. I 
pointed out a very dangerous stair- 
case. “But look,” he said, “at 
those beautifully clean steps.” I 
called his attention to iron beds 
with head and foot posts as sharp 
as spear points, and he said: “How 
beautiful are these scrubbed maple 
floors.” I criticised the table equip- 
age, but he cried: “Did you ever 
see more perfectly scrubbed ta- 
bles ?” 

On the other hand, I have seen 
an intelligent and really kind- 
hearted woman so shocked by small 


holes in the stockings of two little 
boys that she could not see any- 
thing to praise in a display of ex- 
cellent calisthenics, and one blot on 
an otherwise perfect page of a copy 
book was like the fly in the apothe- 
cary’s ointment. 

But more important than a sense 
of proportion, more valuable even 
than a keen nose, is a sympathetic 
disposition. 

Herbert Spencer points out that 
even in dealing with our opponents, 
we gain when we put ourselves in 
their place and look for a while 
from their point of view. He says: 
“Our endeavor must be, not simply 
to refrain from injustice of word 
or deed; but also to do justice by 
an open recognition of positive 
worth. We must qualify our dis- 
agreement with as much as may be 
of sympathy.” 

I have seen an orphans’ home 
perfect in equipment, faultless in 
cleanliness, with a dietary of scien- 
tific accuracy both in material and 
preparation, where every prospect 
pleases, except the human prospect. 
The unsympathetic inspector would 
pronounce the institution without 
flaw. The one full of sympathy 
would detect the most fatal of all 
flaws—discouragement— repression 
under the name of discipline, ruled 
supreme and the childish natures, 
which needed the full sunlight of 
warm affection, were chilled and 
stunted in mind and body by official 
routine. It often happens that the 
two things, perfect mechanical sys- 
tem and human treatment, exist in 
inverse ratio to each other. 
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To make a valid judgment about 
people we must not only see their 
outward actions, we must enter into 
their spirit. The letter killeth, it 
is only the spirit that gives life— 
and to enter into the spirit we must 
bring ourselves into as complete 
sympathy as possible. More than 
this is true, I verily believe that 
the skill of the scientific detective, 
as opposed to that of the mere 
policeman, resides in his ability to 
think and feel as the person he is 
hunting down thought and _ felt, 
quite as much as in his perfect 
power of observation and deduc- 
tion. Poe brings this out in “The 
Purloined Letter,” which, as a de- 
tective story, is far ahead of Sher- 
lock Holmes. To put yourself in 
the other fellow’s place needs much 
more than observation and ratio- 
cination; it needs the power of 
sympathy. The thief can catch the 
thief, not because he knows what 
he himself did under certain cir- 
cumstances, but because he feels 
what he would do under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

To investigate a case of distress 
pre-eminently requires sympathy ; 
to deal with tramps, drunkards, and 
criminals requires it no less. The 
man who forgets that the criminal 
in his charge is a brother man re- 
linquishes his greatest power over 
him. The inspector who regards 
the people whose work he must 
supervise as probable culprits, from 
carelessness or selfishness, or that 
worst of faults, ignorance, will 
probably not find out the truth about 
them. His unsympathetic attitude 
will stop the flow of the informa- 
tion he needs. It will put him and 
the objects of his inspection in a 
false position, and not only himself, 
but his board will lose much of its 
influence for good. 

We don’t inspect for the sake of 
inspection. It is of very little value 
to know wrong conditions that exist 


and leave it at that. But the value 
of inspection that leads to improve- 
ment is supremely great. If the 
inspector only looks for flaws and 
weak places, he reduces the rela- 
tion between himself and those he 
inspects to a contest of wits, they 
to conceal and he to uncover. In 
that contest they have the great ad- 
vantage of knowing the ground 
much better than he can possibly 
know it. 

But the inspector who seeks for 
the whole truth, if those inspected 
know that all he finds that is good, 
will be reported and commended, 
and that all he finds to condemn 
will not be reported until they have 
had a fair chance to remedy it, and 
if they do remedy it promptly, no 
one but himself and his board will 
ever hear of it, then that inspector 
wins their hearts and their confi- 
dence, and he can begin to get 
things done, not by forcing reforms 
unwillingly from without, but by 
the true reform method which 
comes from within. I have known 
an inspector whose word com- 
manded such respect and whose 
advice was so implicitly followed 
in certain quarters that he was com- 
pelled to be very chary and slow 
in giving it, lest he advise an erro- 
neous plan. 

There is another line of sympa- 
thy which we need to cultivate as 
inspectors. There are many prob- 
lems common to all institutions, but 
each one also has its own particu- 
lar and peculiar problems. We 
must learn to sympathize with and 
appreciate the management in 
these things. We must remember 
that the superintendent, as a spe- 
cialist, knows many things about 
his own work, which we, as gener- 
alists, can not be experts in. When 
we do that we shall usually find 
that when we speak of things that 
are common to institutions, he will 
admit that our general knowledge 
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is wider than his. We must be 
sincerely glad, and let the super- 
intendent know it, when he gets 
the increased appropriation he 
needs for better equipment or 
higher salaries for his help. We 
must share his disappointment 
when things turn against him. We 
must feel resentment for him 
when he is unjustly aspersed. We 
must rejoice when his schemes for 
improvement are successful, and be 
willing to listen to his plans for 
things he wants to do, even if we 
afterwards have to advise him 
against them. He must be sure, in 
us, of a patient, sympathetic ear. 
In this and many ways we can cul- 
tivate his loyalty to our board, and 
we can repay him by loyal response. 

In fact, that chief of all the vir- 
tures, great Loyalty herself, can 
not really live in the unsympathetic 
heart. Lip-loyalty, like eye-service, 
goes with superficial knowledge 
and may co-exist with a total ab- 
sence of fellow-feeling. But be- 
tween co-workers in a noble cause, 
the basis of that deep and un- 
swerving loyalty to the cause and 
to its humblest adherent, which 
alone insures success, is a warm, 
sympathetic, mutual understanding. 
When such an understanding has 
been achieved, for instance, be- 
tween a board of State charities 
and the managers and superintend- 
ents of the leading State institu- 
tions, it is wonderful how much it 
does to improve administration, to 
minimize friction, to conserve the 
interests of the State and its wards. 


There are States in which just this 
thing has been accomplished. It 
ought to be the highest ambition 
of a board and its officers to bring 


such conditions to pass where they 


do not exist. 

All this applies with even greater 
force to the inspection of private 
charitable agencies. Rightly con- 
ducted and thoroly understood, the 
supervision of a competent, en- 
lightened, and sympathetic State 
board of charities, would be wel- 
comed and encouraged by the man- 
agement of every well planned and 
properly conducted institution. If 
such institutions do not welcome 
State supervision, it is either be- 
cause it is misunderstood or not 
properly conducted. 

But if the manner of inspection 
is cold, hard, and unsympathetic ; if 
the methods of the detective, whose 
business is merely to find out 
whether a certain suspect did or 
did not commit a certain act, re- 
place those of the inspector whose 
duty it is to see and to tell the 
whole truth about things, it is not 
surprising that people object to 
such inspection. Still more if the 
inspectors are guilty of the greatest 
possible fault they can have, if the 
effect of their work in any institu- 
tion is to create and instigate dis- 
loyalty between the subordinate 
officials and the executive head, 
then there is no wonder that they 
cry “hands off” and put up the sign 
“Private Grounds; No Trespassing 
Here.” 





The New Jersey Training School is a public charity, maintained by 
a philanthropic association, and belonging neither to the State nor to any 
private individual. It was founded in 1888, and gives maintenance, care, 
and training to about 400 backward, special, and feeble-minded children. 


EQUIPMENT. 

It is built upon the cottage plan. There are twenty symmetrical 
buildings, 250 acres of highly cultivated farmland, lawns, flower and veg- 
etable gardens; also an up-to-date dairy, piggery, and poultry department. 
We raise nearly all of our own fruits and vegetables, and do most of our 
own canning and curing of meats. We have camping grounds, and an 
entertaining play corner, with zoo, merry-go-round, band stand, and base 
ball and foot ball field. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 

The School and home are here combined. The children are 
grouped in the cottages according to their mentality. We aim to fit 
them to live their lives with the greatest happiness, usefulness and com- 
fort. The training includes tailoring, dressmaking, shoemaking, sewing, 
knitting, carpentry and wood working, painting, laundering and housework, 
gardening, farm and dairy work and care of stock, sense training, kin- 
dergarten, the elementary school branches, physical training, music. 


MAINTENANCE. 

The institution is built up by gifts and legacies, but our endowment 
fund should be greatly increased. Pupils are maintained by the free 
fund of the Institution, their parents or guardians, the State of New Jer- 
sey, and the District of Columbia. We have excellent facilities to give 
all the advantages of the large State institutions and the small private ones, 
with but few of the disadvantages of either, and therefore, we have many 


private pupils. 


RESEARCH. 

Our department of Psychological Research is studying the children in 
every phase of their existence, with a view to bettering their care, training 
and treatment, and also to discovering the causes and the best methods of 
preventing this condition. We greatly need money to extend this work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Each year for six weeks we conduct a Summer School for Public 
School teachers who wish to understand peculiar, backward, and ‘‘special’’ 
children, Anyone who can afford it will help some hardworking 
teacher by donating $50.00 for a scholarship. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

We publish a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of all such 
children. The matter is practical, and intended to be helpful to doctors, 
teachers, psychologists, parents and all others interested. We need 
many more subscriptions, and have arranged with the subscription agen- 
cies to furnish any other magazines published at the lowest rates offered by 
anyone, You get the lowest prices, andhelp us at the same time by 
doing all your subscribing thru THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. 
a. Become acquainted with the work we are doing. 
b. Tell us of all children who need our care. 
c. Contribute to at least one of our funds. 
d. Subscribe to THE TRAINING SCHOOL and do all of your sub- 
scribing thru us, 








WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Wy perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders : 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. It is the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
As of investment for rapid increase in value ra] 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 




















Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
Red Star 


Insecticide & Disin- 
fectant 


is made especially for Public Institutions who are willing to pay a fair price for a 
first class article. It is sold on a guarantee that it will kill all insects that usual- 
ly annoy these Institutions. It will not stain nor corrode fabric, furniture or metal. 
As an insecticide for the head there is nothing better; one application will free the 
head of all vermin and leave a healthy scalp. It is one of the best Germicides on 
the market. We furnish without cost, one of our compressed air sprays with each 
order for five gallons or more, and extend credit to all Public Institutions to suit 
their convenience. The best Institutions throughout the United States have been 
using RED STAR for vears. 
Any further information desired will be cheerfully furnished. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 























